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HOW I FIRST MET HER. 
‘Frrst-Love is the only true love,’ say some people ; 
and ‘Love is love for evermore,’ adds a poet of the 
affections. On the other hand, there are many persons, 
not without some reputation for judgment in com- 
mercial circles, who assert that ‘first-love is calf-love.’ 

I do not pretend to decide this question. But, at 
all events, first-love must happen to every man 
before second-love, and if it has not happened at all, 
it has yet to come. Under these circumstances, I 
cannot but think that the subject is of universal 
interest, and that any new experience of this absorbing 
passion will be received with rapture by the public. 
Variety is pleasing, but novelty is what I understand 
the magazines are just now giving almost anything 
for.* Balloon-adventures are rising, I believe, in the 
periodical scale; and narrations of descents into the 
craters of volcanoes (if active) are remunerated most 
handsomely. But conceive, Mr Editor, what would 
be the attraction of a volcanic experience, ‘compli- 
cated,’ as the doctors say, with an episode of the 
tender passion! A love-scene, for instance, in the 
crater! Vows of affection interchanged amid seas of 
burning lava, and with the mountain throwing Roman 
candles over the heads of the intrepid pair! Would not 
this be novel ?—would not this be striking? I wish, 
for both our sakes (for yours, Mr Editor, and mine, 
that is), that I had met my Charlotte Elizabeth for the 
first time under the above peculiar circumstances. 
You would have hastily written, ‘Name your own 
price,’ would you not, and enclosed a blank cheque 
by return of post? I thought so; and the idea gives 
me much satisfaction, because+ I really did meet Char- 
lotte Elizabeth for the first time in a locality by no 
means inferior (in point of exceptionability) to that of 
the bottom of a crater—and a great deal lower down. 
You will not imagine this to have been a coal-mine, I 
hope. I have met very charming persons of the 
opposite sex—and those of the first fashion—many 
hundred feet below the level of the sea, and attired 
in a masculine garb, for the convenience of descending 
shafts and travelling upon all-fours ; but I should not 


* Our contributor is amusing, but we see no reason to increase 
our usual rate of remuneration in his particular case.—Ep. 

+ These hints respecting the t of p iary a 
tion looked for by our contributor are scattered broadcast 
throughout his paper, but in all subsequent instances they have 
been excised.—Ep. 
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dream of sending the account of anything so ordi- 
nary to a modern editor. I am better acquainted, I 
trust, with the nature of his expectations than that. 
I should as soon think of claiming originality for 
laying a scene of Plighting Troth in the Thames 
Tunnel, which must have occurred long ago to every 
magazine-writer, and been rejected as commonplace. 
But to my tale. 

In the days of my youth, and I doubt not for many 
years before it, there were wont to be two solemn 
metropolitan institutions, called the Colosseum and the 
Polytechnic. They professed to combine information 
with amusement, and science with hilarity. The 
electrifying machine (then in its infancy) delighted the 
young of that epoch at both those places, by setting 
their hair on end, by educing sparks from the backs of 
their hands, by making a crackling noise (if I remem- 
ber rightly) at the napes of their necks, and by other 
humorous, though by no means painless, proceedings. 
There were melancholy conjurers, with an immense 
display of apparatus, every article of which is patent 
to the present rising generation, and would be despised 
by the babe of six weeks old. There were laboratories 
where a patronising individual, half-chemist, half- 
clown, made flame out of liquid, and turned green 
fluids into vermilion (I think) by pouring yellow upon 
them. 

At the Colosseum, there was an eternal panorama of 
‘Timbuctoo under the Harvest-moon,’ painted upon 
half a million of yards of canvas, and beheld from a 
gallery, out of which, as it seemed, one might be 
precipitated thousands of feet. I don’t know how 
this illusion was effected, but I remember that it 
always made me very giddy, and that I was glad to 
come down in a sort of ‘lift’ afterwards (for which 
convenience we paid threepence each) instead of by 
the stairs. Then there was a grotto, which was cool 
even in August, and a conservatory that was comfort- 
able in December; and dioramas, and cosmoramas, 
and glass-blowing, and lemonade, and not new buns. 

At the Polytechnic, there were lectures by real 
professors, an electrical eel (the age of which was 
fabulous), solos on the accordion, steam-machinery 
(quite a wonder in those days), glass-blowing, and 
lemonade, and not new buns. We have changed all 
this, I believe. At the Colosseum, popular delusions 
are now ‘exploded,’ and the last arts of the latest 
Houdin laid bare ; while at the Polytechnic, there is 
{a gentleman who warbles like a whole woodful of 
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birds, and a representation of the tragedy of Blue- 
beard, that convulses the children with merriment. 
The boys and girls of the present day have no super- 
stitions, as we had, but at seven are more sceptical 
than we used to be at seventeen. 

Seventeen was just the age at which I first met 
Charlotte Elizabeth—under water. What think you 
of that, Mr Editor? Are not such circumstances of 
first-love new? Permit me also to add, with my 
hand upon my heart, that they are moreover true. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon, which was a 
holiday at our office in the City (although the Early- 
closing Movement was not so much as heard of at 
that time), and I was spending it in the improvement 
of my mind at the Polytechnic. I had sat in that 
stately hall, which is something between a theatre 
and a dissecting-room, to behold the wonders of 
science ; I had upon that wondrous arene 
for learning to swim upon dry land until my limbs were 
on the point of involuntarily ‘striking out’ for an 
imaginary shore ; and I had gazed upon the electrical 
eel to repletion, when a great bell was rung, and a 
sonorous voice exclaimed: ‘ Experiments connected 
with the diving-bell’ Upon this, a great rush was 
made from all parts of the building to that circular 
pond of clear green water, the excessive depth of 
which has always been a marvel to me. Into whose 
cellars does it descend? What sewers does it for 
ever threaten with untimely flushing? From what 
fountains do its pellucid waves arise? Then the 
intrepid diver made his toilet in the presence of the 
company, being loaded with heavy weights, as though 
he were some desperate criminal, and having on his 
face a helmet fixed. to be presently screwed round by 
the assistants, a proceeding which appeared to the 
unscientific eye like wringing his neck. Covered with 
polypi in the shape of india-rubber tubing, this 
monster tadpole clumsily descended by an iron ladder 
into the pond, the bottom of which was already 
strewed with halfpence ; after these, we could dimly 
see him waddle and stoop, made more hideous even 
than before by the watery medium—foreshortened, at- 
right-angles-to-himself, exaggerated, disproportioned, 
slow—the most horrible picture of cu idity that the 
mind is capable of conceiving. Above him 
and noisy bubbles; and now and then he wo 
emerge as to his head and shoulders, and tap his 
m helmet with the halfpence, to let us know—as 
though we had not wa’ his horrid movements all 
along—that he had picked them up. Incredible as it 
may appear, I was attracted towards this amphibious 
pursuit of his ; I felt as though I too should like to 
explore those airless .~ and make my business in 
those mighty waters. en he came out at last, like 
a two-trunked sea-elephant, and bowed in his repulsive 
manner to the s tors, I was almost afraid that he 
was going to offer ‘any lady or gent’ the loan of his 
apparatus. I was infinitely relieved when I saw it 
put away in a cupboard, for now no unnatural tempta- 

nm — 

‘ Any lady or gent for the diving-bell?’ exclaimed 
the sonorous voice. ‘The machine is now about to 
descend.’ 


My heart came into my mouth, and then retired 
about half-way down my throat, as I should judge. 
My extremities became cold as ice, as I out : 
‘ Stop a minute: take me in, please, do. e crowd 
that already surrounded the machine parted to left 
and right, to let me pass. There was not the least 

, of course; but if I had not spoken at once, I 
sh not have done so at all. I was the first volun- 
teer for this tremendous enterprise, and an object of 
great public interest. 

‘I wouldn’t do it myself for a ’underd pound,’ 
observed one gentleman, for the ap ao of reassuring 
me, I conclude ; and a friend of his replied : ‘ No, nor 
yet for two ; it’s what I call fool’ardy.’ 

I passed the little barrier; I gave the manager 


the requisite shilling for the submarine passage ; and 
I pm sehgynesag great goggle-eyed bell amid quite a 
pop 


ovation. A narrow seat ran round the 
interior of the machine ; the atmosphere seemed close, 
even as it was, and the light was dim, although we 
were as yet in the land of the living. I perceived, 
however, a shining substance immediately opposite to 
me, which turned out to be a boy covered with 
buttons—the page of the establishment, whose dread- 
ful trade it was to descend, I don’t know how many 
times a day, in company with subaqueous amateurs. 
He had a rope in his hand, that hung down from the 
top of the bell, and which I fondly imagined com- 
municated with the scientific authorities, so that we 
could be hoisted up again at a moment’s notice, b 
signal ; but this confidence was entirely misplac 
A certain round spot with a number of little holes— 
like the top of a sink—was the sole ornament of the 
apartment in which we were ; and through this was 
to come the air we breathed. To say that I would 
gladly have got out again, and sacrificed my shilling, 
is to give a very feeble idea of my state of repentance. 
I would have given forty shillings to be once more 
gazing—under the light of heaven—at the least 
remarkable object of interest in the institution. All 
the crimes I had ever committed during a checkered 
life seemed to crowd in upon my recollection. I 
made the most ardent resolutions for conducti 
myself for the future after a different fashion—if 
should only be permitted to emerge alive out of 
that bell. It is true that there was yet time for me 
to do so, for the director was still touting for passen- 
gers, but I had not the moral co for such a step 
as this. I could not have descended amid the same 
crowd which had applauded my intrepidity, to experi- 
ence its scornful jeers. I perceived the same feelings 
were actuating two other individuals who now joined 
us ; they, too, cast wistful glances at the mouth of the 
bell, and were evidently contemplating in their minds 
the most salient points in their past wicked lives. 

‘You had better put your legs up, gentlemen,’ 
observed the page ; ‘ there will then be less chance of 
falling out at the bottom, when we get under water.’ 

‘ Less chance !’ pasped I, as I hastened to obey 
this suggestion. ‘Do you mean to say there is any 
chance?’ 

‘ Well, you must sit quite still, of course, or there’s 
no knowing what may happen. You will be safe 
enough, however, like this.’ 

We had all got our feet in each other’s laps, forming 
quite a sutieaiotion of legs beneath us, so that, if we 
fell at all, it must needs have been all together, when 
the director suddenly exclaimed: ‘By your leave, 
gentlemen, there’s a lady coming.’ 

‘A lady coming! Where on earth is she to come 
to?’ inquired I. There was not room for a pin’s 
head to make its way among us, and far less a 
lady’s. 

‘Is there no room ?’ inquired one of the sweetest 
voices I ever heard in my life. 

‘Plenty of room, miss. Legs down!’ cried the 
conductor. 

Then a bonnet appeared, with one of the most lovely 
faces in it you can imagine, and a look of tender 
appeal upon it—at finding the Bell full of legs— 
which it was impossible to resist. I sidled nearer 
towards the , in whom I had some sort of confi- 
dence, and e room for this charming creature on 
my left hand. It was before the days of crinoline, 
but she wore some e ive gauzy garment, which, 
as she took her seat, flowed over all the others, and 
seemed to leave her alone with me and the page—who, 
except asa scientific assistant, I considered as 
nobody. 

‘Is there any danger?’ asked she, in soft low tones, 
and putting her hand upon mine in order to steady | 
wt ay = she had very little to situpon, ‘ I almost 
regret that I ventured to come,’ 
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‘Oh, say not so,’ returned I. ‘Hold on tome. You 
may squeeze my hand as tight as you please; that is 
the only way to keep yourself from falling,’ 

Even in that dim bottle-green light, I saw a lovely 
blush steal over her cheek ; but she did take 
hold of my hand, and held it pretty tight, too. 

‘What an oppression I feel about my forehead,’ 
observed she ; ‘my brain seems on fire.” 

*So mine, my dear young lady,’ replied I; 
‘and my heart goes pit-a- pit-a-pat.’ 

‘So mine,’ said she. ‘I am told the phe- 
nomenon happens in all these submarine excursions.’ 

‘Why, we ain’t off, yet,’ observed the page con- 
temptuously, who had been (most unjustifiably) 
listening to our conversation. I should perhaps have 
rebuked him, but at that moment the awful bell 
swung out from terra firma, and we beheld beneath 
us the cold and treacherous wave. . 

‘What a terrible situation!’ ejaculated my fair 


—— 
* Not altogether,’ returned I, with a pressure of the 
TS. 


* We are leaving all behind us—or at least above us,’ 
added she, for even in that awful moment her native 
correctness did not desert her. ‘ Heaven preserve us, 
what was that! 

A cannon appeared to have gone off immediately 
outside my ear, and then it went on firing a royal 
salute—and didn’t stop then. 

I trembled like an aspen-leaf, but not so much as 
the beautiful being who relied upon me for succour. 
We leaned up against one another for mutual support. 
With my left arm, I mechanically encircled her waist ; 
with my right hand, I grasped half-a-dozen of the 
page’s buttons. On one side of me was Poetry; on 
the other, Science. ' 

‘What are those dreadful guns?’ inquired the 
young lady. 

‘Guns!’ cried the page laughing, a laugh peculiar 
(I hope) to water-kelpies. ‘That’s only the tinpaniem 
of your ear a-busting, bless yer. It’ll get wuss and 
wuss, and the top of your ’ed will be like to fly off, 
as it seems to you, before we gets to the bottom. A- 
comin’ up, you ’ll like it better.’ 

‘Dear girl,’ whispered I, in tones of comfort, ‘ you 
will find it some relief to lay your head upon my 
ange did dI her brok uiring 

e did so, and I caught her broken tones inquiri 
what was that deceit thing that kept erm 
against the bell, as though it wanted to get in among 
us. ‘I hope and trust, my good boy,’ said she, 
addressing the page with sudden animation, ‘ that it 
is not that electrical eel !’ 

I do believe, if I had not had fast hold of that boy 
by his buttons, that he would have fallen off his seat 
into the water, in a paroxysm of mirth, and left us 
without any protector. ‘Lor’ bless ye, miss, replied 
he, when he got breath enough to do so, ‘that’s the 
beating of the hair-pump, that is: if that was to 
stop for arf a minute, it would be all Hookey with us 
in this ’ere bell.’ 

* Hookey !’ ejaculated the terrified young creature. 
‘What dreadful language he does use !—You hawen't 
got a wa f coat on, have you, sir?’ 

I trembled as the dear girl made this extraordinary 
inquiry, for I thought that terror was my ae her 
of reason. Could she imagine that a Mackintosh 
would save us, ever so many fathoms under water as 
we now were! 

* Alas, no, said I, thinking it best to humour her; 
‘I left my waterproof coat up above, and also my 
umbrella.’ 

*I asked,’ returned she, ‘ because I seem to breathe 
nothing else but india-rubber.’ 

Perhaps it was this peculiar atmosphere which 
erased her words, as it were, as soon as she had 
uttered them, that compelled me to keep my cheek 
quite close to hers, to catch the precious tones. 


‘They pump the air through india-rubber tubes, 
I answered. 

‘How wise you are,’ said she admiringly; ‘ how 
nice it must be to know everything.’ 

‘Very nice, said I; ‘please to tell me, theref 
what name tome bear in the upper world. I have 
of sirens and mermaids—— How dare you touch that 
lady’s dress, cried I with excessive indignation, as 
the scientific page made a sudden snatch at her 
petticoats. 

‘They was a-gettin’ into the water, that’s why,’ 
returned the youth with sulkiness. ‘Don’t you 
a-hollerin’ at me. It’s my duty to take care of Ai 
as comes down here, and I have my orders about 
their petticoats.’ 

‘My good boy,’ said I, ‘here is half-a-crown for 
you. I am sorry I spoke so loud, because water 
conducts sound with great facility, and they may 
have heard me up above. All that passes among 
ourselves here should be respected, as being of a 
private nature.’ 

‘Mum is the word,’ observed the page, and he 
winked with an air of supernatural and submarine 
cunning at the unconscious Charlotte Elizabeth—for 
it is needless to say that the enchanting young 
mermaiden was she. 

Almost immediately afterwards, we began to 
ascend; ev instant the guns fired with less 
distinctness, and we became more like our usual 
selves. But during the few minutes that we had 
been immersed, I had experienced a complete 
metamorphosis—I had ‘suffered a sea-change into 
something rich and strange.’ I had paar a ¢ fancy 
free, I arose a captive to Diving Belle. 

The rest of the courtship was of the ordi 
description, and terminated in the usual way. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE 
DUCHY OF CORNWALL. 


WE are all just now interested in the welfare of a 
young Prince, whose relations to the Queen, to 
the nation, and to a Danish princess, all combine 
to place him in a remarkable position. We shall 
ere long know what provision Y ees will agree 
to make for the Prince of: Wales. Marlborough 
House is to be his town residence ; and we hope and 
believe that it is destined to be a purer home than 
that which the Prince Regent maintained at another 
mansion in the same street half a century ago. As 
regards pecuniary resources, there is a revenue 
coming to the Prince of Wales of a kind very little 
known to general readers, and worthy of attention. 
The Prince is Duke of Cornwall, and that dukedom 
is worth a good round sum of money to him annually. 
It is unlike any other duchy or dukedom in 

owing to its peculiar relations to the tin-mines on the 
one hand, ao to the heir-apparent to the throne on 
the other. The duke, too, is a sort of judge, for he 
is ‘Lord Warden of the Stannaries ’—a judicial posi- 
tion known only in the tin-mining districts. 

The stai laws may be thus briefly explained. 
As to the word itself, it is evidently derived from the 
Latin name for tin, stannum. Sometimes, in past 
days, stannary denoted a tin-mine ; sometimes all 
the tin-mines in a particular district ; sometimes the 
royal or ducal rights in reference to tin. At present, 
however, stannary is a general word of very wide 
acceptation, denoting at once the tin-mines within 
a particular district, the miners and tinners employed 
therein, and the customs and privileges applying both 
to the owners and the tinners of the mines. The stan- 
nary of Cornwall (using the term in its sense) 
was first established when the duchy of shire 
was granted in perpetuity to the Princes of Wales: 
Edward the Black Prince being the first possessor. 
Under the general laws of England, the crown is 
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deemed to be the owner of all precious metals found 
beneath the surface in this m, whoever may be 
the owner of the surface itself; the precious metals 
being gold, silver, and any alloy in which gold or 
silver exists in greater value than the inferior or baser 
metal. A special extension of this right exists in 
Cornwall and Devon, where, from a very remote 

riod, tin has been included among the royal metals. 
When, therefore, Edward III. created the dukedom 
of Cornwall, and gave it to his son, the Black Prince, 
he made over a goodly revenue with it. The Duke 
of Cornwall has never been supposed to mine the tin 
by his own resources as an ‘adventurer ;’ he allows 
others to do this, and claims a rental or royalty in 
lieu of his profit on the proceeds. Hence, there has 
always been needed a regular system for the ascer- 
tainment and enforcement of this rental. The tinners, 
however, are not left to the mere will of the duke in 
this matter; they have for nearly seven hundred 
years held by charter a right to dig for tin, let the 
surface-ground be held by whom it may, provided 
pe satisfy certain claims on the part of the duchy 
and the landowners. 

There are stannary courts in Cornwall to regu- 
late all these matters. The name of wastrel is given 
to any land in the shire which is open or unen- 
closed; and the establishment of tin-bounds or 
mining rights in such districts is effected in the 
following curious way: An agent (generally of 
some mining company) goes to the spot, digs up the 
surface-turf over a certain area, and marks the four 
corners of a square by little pits dug east, west, north, 
and —_ ving — — = bounds, = 

t draws up a paper describing the situation o 
Fa naming the fm when they were marked, the 
ms by whom, and the persons or company for 
whom they were so done, and declaring that the ground 
was from any other bounds. These particulars 
are transferred from paper to parchment, and are 
submitted to the next stannary court. The court 
makes the matter known in some public way, and a 
minute of the transaction is prepared. Methods are 
taken to ascertain whether any well-founded objection 
to the claim of the agent exists; if not, judgment is 
iven, and the agent is placed in lawful possession of 
the tin-bounds thus defined. That is to say, the 
company which he represents may dig for and carry 
away all the tin found under that portion of surface, 
paying a royalty of one-fifteenth of the proceeds to 
the lord of the soil ; the company is as much owner 
beneath the surface as the lord is at the surface, for 
the time being. The bounds must, however, be 
renewed annually, or the lord will be entitled to 
re-enter ion. Where the ‘land is enclosed or 
cultivated, or not wastrel, the amount of royalty is 
determined by agreement, and generally varies accord- 
ing to the supposed richness of the ore; but in this 
as in the other case, the stannary courts constitute the 
tribunal by which the agreements are enforced. The 
claim of the duchy, in reference to the original owner- 
ship of the tin, has long since given way to a sort of 
composition in the form of tax, fee, duty, or percent- 
age, well understood by all. Formerly, for the redress 
of grievances, and the general regulation of the 
stannaries, stannary parliaments were occasionally 
convened ; consisting of tinners summoned by the 
Lord Warden of the Stannaries in the name of the 
Duke of Cornwall. These parliaments ed laws 
which were binding in that particular shi None 
such have been held for a long series of years, the 
laws having been gradually brought more and more 
within the jurisdiction of the imperial legislature ; 
nevertheless, the stannary courts exercise a very 
peculiar power, scarcely at all understood by the 
general — except in Cornwall and the western 
part of Devonshire. The Prince of Wales, as Duke 


of Cornwall, of course does not give ne in 


person ; he no more presides actually in Cornwall, 


than does the Queen sit on the Queen’s Bench in 
Westminster Hall. 

From the peculiarities in our reigning families, it 
has happened that there have been comparatively few 
Princes of Wales, and that the Cornish revenues have, in 
consequence, very often fallen to the privy purse of the 
king or queen. Until Edward L. conquered Llewellyn 
and David, the last native Princes of Wales, the 
eldest son and heir of the king of England was usually 
designated the Lord Prince; but when the princi- 
pality became wholly annexed to England, the prince- 
dom of Wales was assigned to the heir to the throne. 
There is this specialty, however—the title is not 
inherited, but is bestowed by special creation and 
investiture. Edward I.’s son became Prince of 
Wales when he was one year old; Edward IT.’s at 
ten years; and Edward IIL.’s at thirteen years. The 
last named was the Black Prince, who, as we have 
stated, was the first Duke of Cornwall invested with 
the revenues arising from that shire. There had been 
Earls of Cornwall for many generations, but he was 
the first duke. If, through lack of issue, there be no 
heir-apparent, the duchy lapses to the crown for the 
time being, for the heir-presumptive has no claim to 
it, it being always reserved for the eldest living son 
and heir-apparent. When the Black Prince died, 
Edward III. made his (the Prince’s) son Prince of 
Wales. During the troubled times of Henry VL, 
the Prince of Wales was on one occasion not the 
eldest living son and re, oan of the king ; but 
this was quite an exceptional case. Among the pecu- 
liarities of the title may be mentioned the fact, that 
He VIII. created his two daughters, M and 
Elizabeth, successively Princess a Wales ; oe 
because she was the eldest child and heiress-presump- 
tive; and Elizabeth, because she became heiress-pre- 
sumptive when her sister was illegitimated ; but on 
the birth of a son (afterwards Edward VI.), the prince- 
dom reverted to him as heir-apparent. Those who 
follow the current of English history will be able 
to see how it happens that there have been so few 
Princes of Wales during the last three centuries, 
through female sovereigns, childless sovereigns, and 
changes of dynasty. When the present Queen’s 
eldest son was born in 1841, we renewed our 
acquaintance with the title of Prince of Wales, after 
it been long in abeyance. The royal infant 
became also Duke of Saxony, Duke of Cornwall, 
Duke of Rothesay, Earl of Chester, Earl of Carrick, 
Earl of Dublin, Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, 
and Great Steward of Scotland. 

It is only under the title of Duke of Cornwall that 
we have to do with the Prince here. A few years 
after the accession of our present Queen, the revenues 
of the duchy underwent remodelling. Up to that time, 
the duty on tin had been collected in a way that 
interfered somewhat with the conveniences of trade. 
It was therefore determined that a tax in some altered 
form should be collected by the government, and that 
a regular annual payment in substitution for it should 
be paid out of the Consolidated Fund to the duch 
of Cornwall. The question then arose, How muc 
should that payment be? It was agreed that the 
average of the ten ie should be taken 
as a basis. It was found that the duchy dues had 
amounted to about L.170,000 in the ten years 1829 
to 1838 inclusive, giving an average of L.17,000 
a year, reduced to about L.16,000 after paying 
expenses. And this nice little income was made 
over to her Majesty as Duchess of Cornwall, free 
from all trouble of collection. Three or four years 
later, after the birth of her eldest son, the requisite 
"rape one were made for managing the duchy duri 

is minority, the Queen receiving the revenues un’ 
the Prince of Wales could take his proper position 
as Duke of Cornwall. 

That position was assumed in November last, when 
the heir to the throne completed his twenty-first 
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ear. With his household and officers as Prince of 

ales, we have nothing here to do; but as Duke of 
Cornwall he has a separate establishment, wholly 
disconnected from the rest. There is a ‘ Duchy of 
Cornwall Office’ in the immediate vicinity of St 
James’s Park ; and the official directories tell us of 
the ‘ Prince of Wales’s Council,’ a sort of privy-coun- 
cil for the affairs of the duchy, consisting of six or 
eight noble ‘and distinguished persons. Indeed, the 
whole establishment has a very royal sound about it ; 
for, besides the Prince’s Council, there are a ‘ Lord 
Warden of the Stannaries and Chief Steward of the 
Duchy,’ a ‘ Secretary to the Lord Warden and Keeper 
of the Duchy Records,’ a ‘Chancellor and Keeper of 
the Great Seal, a ‘Surveyor-general,’ an ‘ Attorney- 
general,’ an ‘ Auditor,’ a ‘ Receiver, a ‘ Vice-warden 
of the Stannary Courts,’ a ‘ Mineral Inspector,’ a 
‘Land Agent,’ a ‘Ranger and Master Forester,’ a 
‘Constable of Launceston Castle,’ several ‘ Stewards 
of Estates and Revenues,’ and a staff of subordinate 
officers and clerks. Some of these officials have the 
management of the revenues of the duchy, while 
others execute the very peculiar judicial functions of 
the duke in Cornwall. The late Prince Consort, 
during nearly the whole of the minority of the 
Prince of Wales, held the office of Lord Warden 
of the Stannaries and Chief Steward of the Duchy ; 
and there can be little doubt that that clear-minded 
and conscientious man superintended the affairs of 
the duchy with scrupulous exactness. 

It may be asked why, if the Duke of Cornwall has 
only the pleasant office of receiving some sixteen 
thousand pounds a year from the Consolidated Fund, 
in lieu of dues formerly collected in a direct way, he 
should require all this official machinery. The 
answer is—it is not only thus. The duke is a land- 
owner, a forest-owner, a house-owner, a man who 
grants leases, and accepts fines or bonuses on their 
renewal ; and arising from all this, his net revenue 
is a deal more than sixteen thousand a year. 
The duchy, when conferred upon the Black Prince in 
the year 1333, was declared by the charter of bestowal 
to comprise all the ‘tin wilds,’ ten castles, nine parks, 
fifty-five manors, thirteen boroughs, nine of the divi- 
sions called ‘hundreds,’ and a deer forest. These, or 
many of them, yielded annual revenue ; and such reve- 
nue continued, in more or less altered form, down 
to the present day. At first, however, the amount 
was only small. e Duke of Cornwall had no power 
to grant definite leases of manors and farms, because 
the tenure depended on the life of the sovereign ; and 
therefore there was very little leasing or letting. It 
was not until 1622 that an improvement was wrought 
in this matter. James I. obtained the consent of 
parliament to remodel the affairs of the duchy. A 
statute was passed, whereby farms might be held in 
perpetuity by renewable leases; and an inducement 
was offered to the duke to improve the land by drain- 
age or otherwise, as a means of increasing the rental. 

What, then, is the revenue which our young Prince, 
who bears with him so much of the pom be of 
his countrymen, derives from that said duchy of 
Cornwall, into which he has recently entered posses- 
sion? An annual Blue-book tells us all about it. The 
revenue for 1862 was about equal to that of 1861, and 
1863 will probably exhibit figures nearly analogous, 
so that the amounts for 1861 will suit our purpose. 
There was the annuity of about L.16,000 a year, in 
lieu of the tin duties already adverted to; there 
was L.7000 for ‘royalties and reservations of dues 
and rents of mines and quarries ;’ there was L.32,000 
for ‘rents and profits of courts’—derived in consider- 
able part from estates held by the duke in the counties 
of Surrey, Hertford, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Dorset, 
Somerset, Wilts, Berks, and Devon, as well as in 
Cornwall; there was L.3000 for ‘produce of the 
royalties of coal-mines in the county of Somerset ;’ 
and 1.3000 for ‘dividends and interest on cash in 


hand ’—making a total of somewhat over L.60,000 for 
the year. On the other hand, the repairs, permanent 
improvements, property and other taxes, tithe rent- 
charges, superannuation allowances, salaries, surve 
valuations, plans, &c., absorbed about L.15,000— 
leaving to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
about 1.45,000 a year, destined in future to help to 
support himself and his young Danish bride in a style 
befitting his position as heir-apparent to the throne. 


COUSIN FRANK. 


Francis DAYRELL was my first-cousin ; we had been 
much together in childhood; and I, as well as his 
other near relations, invariably spoke to him and of 
him as ‘ Frank ;’ yet the word was a gross misnomer, 
as names often are. The phrase conjures up the image 
of a brave, candid boy, with blue eyes, fair hair, and 
an affectionate but headstrong nature; whereas the 
real Frank Dayrell was. very dark, slender, and 
taciturn. Handsome enough and clever enough, my 
cousin certainly was; but he had one of those di - 
tions, at once moody and sensitive, which confer any- 
thing but happiness on the possessor. Thus, he let 
duller lads beat him at school, and duller men beat 
him at college, and all his unquestioned abilities ran 
to seed io: Sueur poetry or Byronic moroseness. 
Such has been the fate of many a more brilliant 
ea than my wayward relative, and people soon 
gan to shake their heads when Frank’s name was 
mentioned. Some old gentlemen, friends of the 
family, confessed that ‘they had thought better 
things of the boy ;’ others, more clear-sighted or less 
delicate, boasted that they had known all along that 
he was incurably idle, obstinate, and useless. ean- 
while, the young man himself cared not a jot for 
these angry or mournful comments on his character, 
but pursued a desultory course of conduct, rambling 
aimlessly about, reading by fits and starts, or lying 
for whole afternoons on the sunny beach before a 
summer sea, lazy and self-satisfied as any Neapolitan. 
I now feel assured that the policy pursued towards 
this truant from the wniteauae Was an injudici- 
ous one.- He should have been humoured, ind 
treated with gentleness, and gradually tempted into 
emulation or shamed into exertion. The wild colt 
should have been coaxed by di to submit its 
neck to the collar. Under such treatment, many 
more wilful personages than Francis Dayrell have 
been brought back to ambition and duty, 
played their part manfully in the battle of life; but 
in my cousin’s case, the well-meant efforts of his 
nearest and dearest terminated as ill as well-meant 
efforts often do, where discretion is lacking. His 
mother was extravagantly fond and proud oi her gifted 
son, and his disappointment of all her early hopes for 
his advancement had given her exquisite pain and 
annoyance. His sisters, taught from the nursery to 
love and admire their only brother, were as vexed at 
his inglorious abandonment of the bright career their 
fancy had chalked out for him, as ever was a heathen 
at the silence and callousness of the idol he wor- 
shipped. All the family—mother, sisters, brother— 
had what is called a proud spirit, quick feelings, and 
a fair share of talent; hence arose one of those 
petulant wars that are often not uncommon round 
what should be a happy hearth—a war of words, of 
sneers, and taunts, pe reproaches, and truces soon to 
be broken, and skirmishes ever renewed. There was 
no father to interpose between the loving but queru- 
lous disputants. Dayrell’s father had died before his 
son was five years old, and he had grown up the 
spoiled darling of a household of women. Thus, I was 
hardly surprised to hear that Cousin Frank had ended 
all the bickerings and arguments by abruptly going 
abroad. The news reached me through an indi 
channel. I was in the Temple then, working double 
tides, after the fashion of young men who have a 


a 
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natural aptitude for labour, and who have not yet 
learned that the woolsack is to be reached, if at all, 
b + aed pepe rather than seven-league strides 


been the best ible friends ; but 
latterly, our paths had diverged pretty widely. At 
his mother’s entreaty, I, as well as other connections, 
old and young, had spoken to Frank with reference 
to his deliberate waste of the golden hours, and his 
refusal to embrace a ession; but I had failed, as 
I expected to fail, and had had to draw in my horns 
in time, before the debate warmed into a quarrel. So, 
when I heard that the family Timon had gone abroad 
in the sulks, I heaved a momentary sigh of regret over 
the wasted life of one to whom I had once been much 
attached, turned another page of Coke or Blackstone, 
and forgot my cousin in the intricacies of British law. 
This was in the spring ; and it was not until the week 
ing the Christmas of the same year, that I heard 
anything with regard to my relations the Dayrells. 
Then Aunt Dayrell wrote a kind letter to invite 
me down to the manor-house in Yorkshire. 

I had not been there for nearly three years, but I 
well remembered, when a boy, how my heart leaped 
at the idea of a delightful holiday at Dayrell Manor, 
where there were ponies, boats, keepers, guns, dogs, 
and all that boys dote upon. My own mother had 
been a Dayrell, a sister of Frank’s dead father; but I 
was myself a member of a much poorer family ; and I 
enjoyed the field-sports and rural pleasures of those 
visits all the more heartily from the contrast they 
afforded to the habits of the decaying town where I 
was reared. ‘Well,’ said I, as I sat in my lonely 
chambers, high up in Fig Tree Court, ‘I may as 
well accept. Law is a noble study, to be sure, 
and I want to master the whole theory of entail 
in all its bearings, but—I am a leetle tired. My eyes 
ache, "4 temples throb, and my shoulders are ~— g 
rounded with everlasting stooping over my ks. 
I’m as pale as vellum, and the dust of all these legal 
folios is getting mixed up with my blood, and drying 
me into a mummy. Yorkshire will freshen me up. 
I’ll go!’ So I wrote an acceptance, and be to 
ransack my trunks and chests of drawers, and hunt 
up various long-neglected articles for evening wear. 
* There will be charades, and dances, and all sorts of 
hospitable tomfoolery, from dinner-parties to a “lawn- 
meet” of the hounds,’ muttered 1, as I tossed over 
my linen in search of some embroidered shirts. ‘ All 
this will do me good, for I have grown into a sort of 
hermit crab, and should be as awkward as a raw 
school-boy if I had to dance with any sprightly young 
a Too much study has done for me what too 
little has done for Frank—the hare and the tortoise, 
as the poor fellow used to call us.’ 

Then I remembered, while groaning over the obso- 
lete cut of my best waistcoat, that my trouble was 
most likely gratuitous. Frank was still away; so I 
concluded from the fact that my aunt’s letter con- 
tained no mention of his name. It was the first I had 
ever received from the proud mother without a mention 
of her son’s name. I bethought me, therefore, that 
with the wayward hope of the house in self-imposed 
exile, and on bad terms with his family, Dayrell 
Manor was likely to be but a melancholy abiding-place. 
Never mind ; I would take the saibelieall shirts and 
white chokers all the same. Besides, how could I tell 
what might have occurred? The prodigal—not that 
poor Frank was vicious or extravagant, but merely a 
poetic drone and crotchety enthusiast for German 
westhetics—might have come home, and if so, I could 
guess with what eagerness of joy the fatted calf 
would be killed in his honour. But no; Mrs Dayrell 
could never have kept back news so all-important to 
her and hers: her kind letter breathed no maternal 
exultation, but rather a quict sadness. I did not 
e as I placed myself and my portmanteau in a 
cab, for conveyance to the Great Northern terminus, 
that I should see anything of my cousin, Francis 


Dayrell. How fast I was whirled along the iron-way 
northwards, and how that rapid flight contrasted 
with the rough weather gaily faced, the hardships 
blithely borne, and the exuberant mirth and frolic of 
my old coaching-journeys as a boy! I reached the 
station at last, found a carriage in waiting, and was 
swiftly driven over the thin crust of hard-beaten snow 
to Dayrell Manor. The house was a fine specimen of 
its class. It consisted of stone sufficient to have built 
a cathedral, much weather-stained and moss-grown. 
It had been begun just before the Elizabethan style 
came in, and the architect had but partially adapted 
the structure to the new fashion; hence it had real 
towers as well as turrets, and a great hall and gallery, 
as well as gables and fantastic porches. I never saw 
finer elms = those of the park, nor bigger sycamores 
and pines, nor so venerable and clamorous a colony of 
respected rooks. But with all these objects I 
been familiar long ago. Somehow, the grand old 
house looked much more dismal, rising brown and 

unt above the snow, than I had ever seen it look 

ore, and yet I had often been a visitor there in the 
merry Christmas-time. Perhaps the place was un- 
altered, and the change was in the eyes that looked 
upon it. My aunt and cousins received me with 

eir accustomed kindness. There was the usual 
burst of questions, reminiscences, and remarks, with 
which we generally hail a guest who was at one time 
on very intimate terms, but been long absent; and 
then came the reaction. 

I could not but observe, when the first pause 
in the conversation allowed me to look about me, 
that Mrs Dayrell was careworn and depressed, and 
that the girls were by no means so light of spirit 
as was the case three years ago. It. was with some 
awkwardness that I vent to mention Frank. 
‘Had they heard from him lately?’ The question 
was put in a careless tone, as if the reply to it were 
the merest matter of course, but I suspected that 
no tidings had been learned of the truant. My 
aunt looked wistfully at me for a moment, put her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and broke into a sob. 
‘Good gracious !’ I exclaimed, looking to my cousins, 
‘I hope there has been no bad news?’ Caroline Day- 
rell said: ‘No; no bad news. Indeed, we have not 
heard, but we have written, and expect a letter every 
day.’ But the fond sister's voice quivered as she 
spoke, and she left the room abruptly, no doubt to 
hide her tears. Helen, the elder and prouder of the 
two, had more self-control ; it was from her that I 
learned what steps had been taken towards tracing 
the wanderer. rs Dayrell, despairing of getting 
any reply to the many letters she had addressed to 
her son, and which, owing to his eccentric and 
devious course through Europe, had never reached 
him, had endeavo to track him by other means. 
Bankers, consuls, secretaries of legation, had been 
applied to in turn, at all the great centres and starting- 

ints of continental travel, in the hope of discovering 
Francis Dayrell through his port or letters of 
credit, but all failed to throw much light upon 
Frank’s movements. If, here and there, a trifling clue 
had been afforded, it was very soon utterly effaced. 
There was even reason to ae that Frank had 
purchased or otherwise obtained a foreign passport, 
and was travelling under a borrowed name and 
nationality, the better, perhaps, to shun observation 
or comment. He had drawn a thousand pounds 
out of his agent’s hands before starting: and it was 
ascertained that he had converted this large sum 
into foreign gold and notes. He had not demanded 
a fresh supply since his departure, though the agent 
held considerable amounts in trust for him. Frank, 
I should observe, although not yet the master of 
Dayrell Manor, which was unentailed, and had 
been left to his mother for life, was wholly inde- 

ndent as to his pecuniary means. He had 


inherited a good deal of funded property, and large 
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accumulations of rent. He had never been extrava- 
t to any great ; and with his retired 
fabits, the sum he taken with him might last 
for a long period. 
It seemed that the family at Dayrell Manor, 
ing daily more and more sick with hope 
, ovvare. f cherished t ideas as to what 
‘Cousin William’s’ wally knowledge and tact 
might effect. The poor girls in especial seemed 
to think that a lawyer, even a sucking lawyer, 
could do anything. It went to my heart to disap- 
int them; but what could I do? The few things 
[wes able to suggest had already been essayed in 
vain, or there was some good reason against their 
efficacy. An advertisement in the Zimes, in Galig- 


nani, in the chief foreign papers? Futile hope!. 


Headstrong, fastidious Frank Dayrell was not to be 
beckoned back in so primitive a fashion. <A detec- 
tive to be sent in pursuit? Such a course was more 
likely to irritate to soothe and reclaim ; 

was lord of his own goings and comings, and there 
were no lettres-de-cachet obtainable now a days, even 
in Russia. But perhaps a painstaking person, who 
was expert in spy-work, could discover the young 
man’s address, at anyrate, and then my aunt coul 

write—— ‘Write! I would do more than write! 


I would hurry there, and beg him, oh, beg him so 
hard to return to those that love him, that if his 
heart were stone, he could not refuse me. Perhaps— 
when he saw his old mother on her knees—and I 
would kneel—to my boy—to beg him to love me.’ 
Thus spoke the proud mother, quite humbled now, 
poor thing, by grief and carking care. Her voice 


was broken by sobs, her hair was getting quite 
gray—hair that had been glossy on dar io 
years ago; she looked quite old and broken. I 
thought to myself, as the girls pressed about their 
mother’s chair to try and comfort her by caresses 
and fond whispers of endearment, that if the rover 
could have had one glimpse of the home he had 
abandoned, he would have come back an altered 
man. I am sure he would. Frank’s heart was by 
no means a hard one. Those are not always the 
most selfish or insensible persons who cause bitter 
= to those who love them. I believe it was 

use Frank felt so much what just blame attached 
to his careless, wasted life, that he winced so nerv- 
ously under the injudicious reproaches of his kindred. 
He took into his warped, clever head, that mother 
and sisters, along with that shadowy impersonation 
the world, were in league against him. Mankind, or 
at least Mrs Grundy, had conspired to vilify and 
blight Francis Dayrell, and his own flesh and blood 
had shared in the plot to harass and torment him. 
They would not even, he complained, let him dream 
away his life in peace. He molested nobody, but he 
was exposed to continual vexation. I read his last 
letters ; they were steeped in morbid feeling, full of 
cynicism, and unhealthy sentiment, and sneers. And 
yet, every now and then, would break out, even in 
those bitter letters, some flash of the man’s true 
spirit, some glimpse of his kindly heart. He would 
say something t+ shewed an innate sympath 
with what is good, and pure, and bright—with self- 
devotion, and genial industry, and those gallant 
workers for a world who bear the brunt and heat 
of the day. Or, at other times, would drop out, as if 
unconsciously, some passionate word of tenderness, 
some sign of the love for those at home not yet dead 
in him—words that were balm to the r mother’s 
anguished heart, on many a sleepless night of weeping 
and vigil. 

It was but a sad evening that we spent in the 
noble old room that had rung with so much merri- 
ment and so many cheery voices of young and aged, 
on jocund Christmas nights in the blithesome past. 
Now, all was altered. There was no pleasant 
assemblage of guests, no houseful of visitors. The 


conversation and had ghastly gaps in it, when 
the ticking of clock on the mantel-piece was dis- 
tinctly heard. There was snow without, as of old, but 
no longer the same joyous spirits within. There was a 
o- wood-fire, however, burning, and as the seasoned 
iogs sent forth a broad ruddy glow, the scarlet 
holly-berries, set here and there ba heer of Christ- 
mas, seemed to wink and F sg reproachfully at the 
melancholy group round the hearth. We spoke but 
little, after the first confidences and the almost useless 
consultation. We gazed a good deal at the fire, at 
its heaps of red-hot embers, bright as carbuncles, at 
the fringe of white feathery ashes, the fiery caverns, 
the burning logs, and their curling spirals of flame, and 
the yet = ed wood. The blood-red light flashed 
lurid up the cavernous mouth of the old-fashioned 
chimney, the chimney at which I had marvelled as a 
boy fresh from sea-coal and small grates, but I had 
never seen it under circumstances so saddening. I 
can guess what the thoughts of my aunt and cousins 
were ; they were doubtless busy with the time when 
Frank was the life and soul of a gay party in that 
very room, not so long ago. As for me, I was fairly 
haunted by the ghosts of dead pleasures. How 
slowly the evening went! The time came at last to go 
to I felt as if the old butler, in bringing the flat 
candles and that old-world tray of wine and water, 
and other things, had done me a personal favour. 
‘Where are you going to put me, Spice?’ I asked in 
some surprise, as the old servitor turned to the left 
instead of the right, after solemnly conducting me to 
the top of the broad staircase of polished oak. I had 
no particular ‘own room’ at Dayrell Manor. I had 
never before been there, except at Christmas or in 
early autumn, or at anyrate during a late midsummer 
holiday. The house had always been crammed with 
gay company ; and a youngster like myself, hardy of 
constitution, and a kinsman to boot, had naturally been 
quartered in very lofty lodgings indeed. I had slept in 
attics, turret-rooms, and so forth, until to stop on the 
first floor instead of continuing to mount, seemed to me 
a remarkable proceeding. I had dressed for dinner, to 
be sure, but it had been in a little room with a small 
hot fire, which had been a study in the days of my 
Uncle Dayrell. So I asked Spice, with some astonish- 
ment, why he turned to the left, as he guided me 
along with his flaring candle and his respectable 
squeaking shoes. 

‘Green room, sir—Master William. Beg your 
pardon, Mr Miles, and you a counsellor now !’ 

Spice had called me Master William since I was 
but a tiny guest indeed, but now he evidently feared 
he had xfronted the Templar’s: dignity. ‘ Master 
William, as long and as often as you please,’ said I; 
‘it reminds me of old days. But the green room? I 
thought it was seldom or never used.’ 

Spice replied, with a certain tremor in his kind old 
voice, that it was ‘ Master Frank’s room.’ 

Master Frank had taken a curious fancy to this 
chamber a year before he went away; and Mrs 
Dayrell had ordered that the room should be pre- 
pared for my reception on the occasion of my visit, 
although everything it contained had hitherto been 
kept, with an almost religious care, in precisely the 
same condition under which the missing heir remem- 
bered it. There was a good fire burning in the green 
room, not a coal-fire, for the introduction of a grate 
into a chamber so ancient and characteristic would 
have been held as a heresy, but a blazing fire of wood. 
The room itself was very large and low, the walls 
were panelled with oak almost as black as ebony, and 
the hangings were of well-preserved tapestry on a 
green ground, which gave its name to the room.. Two 

t beams of oak ¢ the ceiling; the mantel- 
piece was of the same dark wood, carved in the 
srotesque taste, and with the patient minuteness of 

ys long gone. There was a tradition—which I do 
not in the least believe—to the effect that Queen 
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Elizabeth had once slept in that chamber, and in that 
identical antique bed under whose tester I was to 
repose ; in token of which, a royal crown, and the 
words Hliz. Reg., had been embroidered on the damask 
curtain at the head of the couch, in gold thread, long 
since tarnished to blackness. I never saw a more 
superb a ent in my life, nor one so calculated to 
depress the spirits of its occupant. While Spice was 
lighting the wax-candles on the dressing-table, I was 
surveying the room with anything but pleasure, and 
should certainly have attemp to negotiate an 
exchange, even for the worst bachelor-chamber in the 
house, when the old butler spoke again. 

‘It was the pink room, Master William, that Mrs 
Betts, the housekeeper, meant to get ready for you; 
but Madam Dayrell desired particularly you should 
have Master Frank’s room ; and she came up half-a- 
dezen times to see if it was all comfortable for you, 
and the sheets aired, and a good fire. No one has 
been allowed to sleep here since my young master 
went away; but I daresay madam felt it a comfort to 
put you here, sir, seeing you and Master Frank were 
Fast like brothers when you were boys together.’ 

My exchange was — in the bud. I could not 
throw out even a hint that I should like to change 
my quarters. Poor Aunt Dayrell! certainly people in 

ef, and mothers above all, have strange fancies. 

es, I daresay the poor lady found some pleasure in 
giving me Frank’s room, knowing that Frank would 
sooner have parted with it to myself than to the 
majority of guests. He was always pa gifts 
upon me, a dozen years , which it would have 
ruined my poor father, a hard-worked, under-paid 
clergyman, to accept. Didn’t he want to make me 
a present, in turn, of every pony he had for his own 
riding, the black Shetland. the , the cream- 
coloured one with the long tail? Rad his new gun, 
and the bay mare, and the pinnace on the river, I 
believe, and all sorts of dogs and live pets! There 
never was a fellow with such a mania for giving: a 
good fellow, too. Poor Frank! So this is his favourite 


room. For all that, I felt rather melancholy when 
Spice wished me a respectful good-night, shut the 


door softly, and creaked his way down the corridor. 

I opened my a, took out a few things, 
and settled myself for the night. Then I took a survey 
of the apartment. There were three candles burning, 
besides a bright fire, but the room was almost dark. 
There was but a sullen glimmer reflected from the 
polished wood of the wainscot ; the green hangings 
would have swallowed up the light of a moderate 
illumination, and the whole of the furniture was of a 
solid, serious cut and colour, partly ancient, partly 
imitated from antiquity. There were half-a-dozen 
pictures of long dead ancestors and ancestresses, not 
very well painted, but with tints mellowed by age; 
and one new picture—F rank’s portrait. A skilled artist 
had taken it, and had been very happy in catching 
the likeness and the prevalent expression. The ample 
forehead, the sweep of the hair, the eye, half-sleepy, 
half-defiant, the slight curl of the lip: it was Frank’s 
own face, accurately rendered as by a looking-glass. 
Above it h a water-colour sketch, Frank’s own 
handiwork, and on the right was suspended Frank’s 
favourite fowling-piece, aa there were silver-mounted 
pistols, and a whip, and a pet fishing-rod, and a shelf 
of rare old books—all mute tokens of their former 
owner’s presence. I put a fresh log on the cheerful 
fire, and slowly undressed. There was not a sound 
throughout the mansion. Without, notbing was to be 
heard, not the baying of a dog, not the y he of an 
owl; dead, solemn silence everywhere. Even after I 
had laid my head upon my pillow, in the bed sacred 
to Tudor majesty, I poee fm tumbled a good deal, 
I, who was y a pattern sleeper. I looked round 
me; I had extinguished the candles, but the fire- 
ger the room, all but some darkling corners 
w shadows brooded. The ruddy gleam was 


reflected with a’ strange lurid effect from a huge 
circular mirror, whether from Venice or Wardour 
Street, I know not, but which had perhaps — 
back the features of the Virgin Queen herself. The 
portraits, the gentlemen in ruffs, and their grandsons 
In periwigs, and the ladies in farthingale, and sack, 
and hooped brocade, seemed to move uneasily in their 
gilded frames, as the light flickered. ‘ Confound this 
musty old den !’ I growled peevishly, as I turned for 
the fourth time in twenty minutes; ‘just what a 
haunted room should be. A nervous fellow, now, 
would conjure up a score of goblins, This is 
just the sort of chamber wherein to make the 
acquaintance of the small old woman in satin, 
with the high-heeled shoes, and the queer head- 
dress, who sits on your bed, and grins and leers 
at you till she drives you mad. Or perhaps I shall 
see the beautiful girl in white, or in green, with the 
ghastly face, and the long light hair, and the blood 
oozing from the stab in her white bosom, or her 
clothes wringing wet with water from the pool where 
my brute of an ancestor drowned her. Or shall I see 
the murdered child with the blue eyes—— By Jove! I 
must get to sleep : I feel a gooseskin creeping all over 
me.’ 

So I screwed up my own eyes very tight, and 
thought of all the proper things—of the sheep leaping 
a gap in a hedge, in regular order, white -fleece after 
white fleece—of the gently bending phalanx of waving 
golden corn—of the multiplication table, and the 
nursery rhymes; and then [ thought suddenly how 
awkward it would be if the regal ghost of Queen Bess, 
in ruff and farthingale, and rus robes of Padua, 
should stalk in to claim her couch, on her rounds 
from room to room all over England, in a grimly 
royal progress ; and I laughed at the notion, and so 
went satisfactorily to sleep. Then I dreamed a very 
curious dream. Methought I saw a t forest, 
where the pine-trees shook their black foliage over- 
head so thickly as almost to exclude the sun, and 
where the ground was strewn with withered needles 
of dead fir-leaves, and was full of gnarled roots peeping 
up out of the earth, like the tell-tale bones of an ill- 
buried giant. Distinctly I saw the forest: I heard 
the sharp twang of the million boughs as the wind 
swayed them ; i scented the peculiar odour of the 
= and resins that exuded in bright yellow and 

rown drops from the scaly trunks of the uncounted 
pines. There was one huge gray rock, all over moss 
and parasitic plants, and surmounted by a waving 
birch, and this rock stood in a little clearing, with a 
patch of bright pure sky overhead. The waters of a 
natural spring bubbled like a fountain from the 
crevices of this rock, and ran down its slippery face, 
and were gathered in a little stone cup, over whose 
mossy lip they flowed, and fell into a tuft of fern and 
blue flowers, and so were lost in a moist green lawn. 
There was an inscription on the rock, but time and 
water had rubbed out the letters ; I could only read 
one word, ‘Hildegarde. A man came sauntering 
down the glade, and stood before the fountain musing. 
His face was averted, but I knew the gestures, the 
figure, the shape of the head—Frank! Slowly he 
— ghey uae Frank u was, 

rank Dayrell. Very ill he loo very haggard, with 
hollow cheeks, Pen Are lines on his ww, and bright 
—- eyes. His dress was slovenly, as if he had 
earned to neglect his appearance, and his lipquivered 
in a way that told of unstrung nerves a morbid 
discontent. Poor Frank! he was not happy in his 
hermit-life, that was evident. He turned away, 
repeating a snatch of poetry, some scrap of Spenser, 
I think, and began tracing with his finger the almost 
effaced inscription on the dripping rock, and clearing 
away the moss that dennsl the letters. A rustle 
among the dry needles and pine-cones that strewed 
the hard ground! I heard it, though Frank did not. 
I looked, and saw, behind a pine-tree, the crouching 
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outline of a human form ; it moved cautiously, and I 
saw a tall man, dressed in shabby and iil fitting 
clothes, rise from a stooping posture, and level a rifte 
at unconscious Frank. I sawit all : the brass mountin; 
of the gun, the rust that lay in dark blotches on the 
barrel, the brown, lean hands that grasped the weapon. 
I saw, too, the man’s face—a very peculiar one: the 
long, keen face of a man of forty, very shrewd, but 
with eyes too close together. The black hair hung in 
tangled elf-locks all over the narrow forehead and 
the high cheek-bones ; the mouth was opening in a 
sinister smile, and shewed teeth as white and strong 
as a wolf’s, filed till the points were sharp and isolated. 
Such was the person who now levelled his rifle at 
the unwitting traveller, idly tracing the inscription 
on the rock. I remember that I tried to scream 
aloud, to warn Frank of his danger, but some gigantic 
pressure seemed to benumb my lungs; I panted in 
vain for breath; my voice was gone. Too late! I 
saw the red flash, I saw the smoke curl upwards, and 
mingled with the crack of the piece was a trium- 
phant laugh from a harsh voice I did not know, 
and a gurgling groan—Frank’s voice! I awoke 
with a start—awoke, to see the last gleam of the 
dying fire leap up, throw a crimson tinge upon the 
mirror, and sink away into shadow. I tried to 
rise, I tried to stir—in vain; there was a strange 
drowsiness upon me. It weighed me down in spite 
of my own will. I had been much agitated. There 
were heat-drops standing thickly on my brow; my 
heart was beating feebly and fast. But a lassitude 
that seemed irresistible chained my limbs to the 
bed, and - | head to the pillow; my spirit resisted 
in vain, and after a short struggle to shake off the 
nameless influence, something like a dark wing seemed 
to brush across my eyes, and I slept. 

Again that dream. I had known it would be so; 
in my half-waking state, my volition had fought against 
it. I knew I should dream that dream again—the 
same forest-scene, the pines, the fountain, the rock. 


But there was a change. The man—the murderer— 
had just finished his task of filling up a hastily-made 


grave, dug in the soft m meadow where the 
waters of the spring vanished. Beside him lay a 
spade, and by it was the rifle. The grave-digger had 
worked hard; he panted, and his foreh reeked 
with heat, but there was a hideous grin of exultation 
mingling with the fear written in his face. He 
stamped down the crimson sods with his heavy foot, 
he laid over the place a fresh turf, all spangled with 
daisies, and he laughed a cruel laugh as he trimmed 
and smoothed the edges of the grave. Then he bent 
over the fountain, and washed the stains of earth, 
and worse stains than those of earth, from his hands ; 
and he looked cautiously about him, scanning every 
tree and bush, and then I heard the chinking of gold 
as‘ he thrust one hand into his breast-pocket. He 
was turning away, when his eye fell on the tuft of 
blue flowers, mixed with fern, through which the 
falling water trickled. There was a guilty blot on 
those innocent flowers now, a deep damning stain of 
blood wickedly spilled. I saw the broad dark blotch 
lying all wet among the fronds of the fern, and among 
the s wild-flowers. The assassin swore an oath, 
and he began to tear at the fern, but sto , and 
carefully laved the leaves and flowerets with water 
daintily sprinkled, until the accusing stain was gone. 
Then he shewed his white teeth again, picked up his 
spade and gun, and slunk away into the dark wood. 
And then thick sleep fell upon my eyes—sleep of 
that dreamless depth that gives us nothing to remem- 
ber beyond the blankness and blackness of it; and 
when I awoke it was eight o’clock, and Spice was 
creaking about as he brought hot water, and hinted 
that breakfast was at nine. 
To say that the dream did not make a very power- 
impression upon me would be to affirm an untruth ; 
but I was slow in acknowledging this, even to my- 


self. I fought against my own boding fancy. I 
quoted grave authorities, ay, and facetious autho- 
rities, against myself, and finally proved to my satis- 
faction that my journey, my late dinner, and. the 
grief of the family, had combined to excite my nerves 
unduly, and to hand me over as a helpless prey to the 
witch Ephialtes, or Nightmare. But for very shame’s 
sake, I should have changed my room, but this could 
not be done without some explanation. However, 
though it was with fear and trembling that I com- 
mitted myself a second time to Queen Elizabeth’s 
bed, I beheld no more visions worthy of a record. 
Either my nights were dreamless, or my dreams were 
those airy trifles that evaporate at dawn, leaving not 
even a memory behind them. 

My visit was nota very gayone. The kindness of the 
family was unfailing, and my poor aunt even roused 
herself so far as to invite the neighbourhood to three 
or four social gatherings, as of old. But the dinners 
were slow and heavy, the dance not what it had been, 
the charades were tame, and the games of forfeits 
devoid of the old hearty laughter and mirth. People 
cannot be very merry when their entertainers are 
unable to share the merriment; sadness is dread- 
fully contagious. It was evident that the best days 
of Dayrell Manor had departed. I went back to 
London in due time—back to the Temple, my law, 
and my laundress; and I read and thought, and the 
days sped swiftly over my occupied head. Now and 
then, I got a letter from one or other of my relations 
in Yorkshire. Nothing had been heard of Frank. 
An advertisement had been tried, and it had failed, as 
I had predicted. Mrs Dayrell was very anxious to 
go abroad, in hopes of discovering her son’s abiding- 

lace. The girls hoped little from such a measure, 

ut thought it might serve to distract their mother’s 
thoughts ; her mind was continually preying on itself, 
and her health failing. They went abroad in -the 
spring, and travelled i and wide, but were not suc- 
cessful in gleaning any tidings of the lost one. It 
was deep in the summer, when I received a letter 
from Caroline Dayrell, saying that my aunt and 
cousins were at Baden, and ing that I should 
join them. Helen and Caroline would take it as a 
great kindness if I could contrive to come, even for a 
week or two. Their poor mother was very ill, and 
what was worse, there was reason to fear that her 
once calm mind was now become diseased. She had 
all kinds of wild and morbid fancies, saw her son in 
dreams, and was so shaken in her intellect by long 
distress, that her medical attendant feared the worst. 
I wrote at once, saying I would hasten to Baden; 
made my few preparations, and started. I knew the 
languages of Central Europe pretty well, havin 
received a part of my schooling in Germany, but 
had never had leisure or opportunity for an extended 
course of travel. My purpose was, after spending 
a few weeks with my relatives at Baden, and doing 
what I could to be of service to them in their afflic- 
tion, to make a short tour, and visit such renowned 
places and prospects as lay within the compass of a 
student’s purse. At Paris, however, I found a note 
from Contin, informing me that the gaiety and tur- 
moil of Baden, filled as it was with its usual fashionable 
multitude, had produced a bad effect on Mrs Dayrell’s 
mental condition. She had expressed a longing for quiet, 
and had therefore been removed to a rustic little 
watering-place called Badenweiler, not much fre- 
quented by any one, and all but unknown to English 
tourists. 

Two days afterwards, I was on German ground; 
and finding that by a little lengthening of the 
route, I might contrive to traverse some of the 
most picturesque scenery of the Black Forest, I 
determined to complete the journey on foot. I had 
always been fond of pedestrian travel; the old knap- 
sack and pocket-compass which I had carried through 
Wales and Cumberland formed part of my travelling 
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equipment. I sent on my portmanteau by eilwagen, 
Seeks oquted ataitende teundy Sask, and chested. 
The weather was magnificent; but I have neither 
space nor inclination to dwell upon the raptures of 
an inexperienced voyager. The sun was going down 
as I came to a spot in the forest, where four roads 
met. Three of these might have served, but I 
had no means of ascertaining the proper one. A 
ide- which stood in the mi been so 


pinewood recalled a vague but painful association. I 
tried to shake it off, and struck up a sturdy English 
song. The sun was getting low; I did not want to 
sleep in the forest; I vm 3 quickly on, and all but 
tumbled over a man who was sitting at the foot of a 
tree, with his head buried between his hands. He 
was dressed in very good clothes, such as the richer 
classes of citizens wear, but he sat so still among the 
ome “ roots that I did not see him till I touched 
sho’ . 


‘I beg your on, Mein Herr,’ said I, pulling off 
my hat with a flourish. 

The man spoke sullenly, without removing his 
hands: ‘Curse you, clumsy hound! Isn’t the wood 
wide enough for us both?’ He spoke in the Black 
Forest patois, not much like the German I used 
to hear in Saxony as a boy, but I understood him. I 
should have left him for a dull drunken savage, but 
I wanted to know my way to the nearest inn, so I 
spoke him fair. 

‘I assure you, I had no intention to offend you,’ 
said 1; ‘I am a foreigner, and’—— 

He cut me short by exclaiming: ‘An Englander! 
another ?’? And he sprang up, and faced 
me. Then it was my turn to start. The man I saw 
in my dream! the man who crouched in the ambush, 
who fired the gun, who stamped down the sods upon 
the grave, and washed his bloody hands in the water 
of the fountain! Himself—Frank’s murderer! I 
knew him by his thin sunburned face, with the high 
cheek-bones, and the black eyes set so close to 
beak of a nose. I knew him by the tangled black 
hair that fell almost to the collar of his coat, but 
most of all the white teeth, pointed as a shark’s, 
that glistened through his parted lips. So perfect 
was the likeness, so strong the conviction, that I 
made a stride forwards to grapple him by the 
collar, before I stopped, asham What had I 
against this man? 
curious dream. Pshaw! Not a tittle of evidence. 
I did not even know that my cousin was dead, or, 
if dead, slain by i violence. Nor had I any 
reason to suppose Frank Dayrell had ever 
been in that part of Germany. He might be alive 
and well, a thousand miles away. So I held my hand, 
just in time. But why did the drunken, gaunt fellow 
—he was drunk, and the bosom of his shirt was 
stained with wine—why did he wince so palpabl 
before my gaze? He did wince, his limbs trembled, 
his staring eyes were full of a vague dread, and his 
tanned face flushed red, and then paled again. But 
as I stood irresolute, I saw the terror in his eyes give 

lace to a defiant scorn: he steadied himself on his 
eet, and turned on his heel, snapping his fingers in 


A remarkable likeness, and a 


derision. I watched him till I could see a0 more of 
him, and then went on—on to a little clearing among 
the trees, where the grew soft and green. Over 
head was the blue sky, and the sun threw a red ray 
on a gray rock, and a green birch that waved above 
it, -like, and the mosses and brambles that half 
hid stone. A fountain bubbled up among the 
crevices of this rock, and the waters united in a little 
stone cup, moss-lipped, and then tumbled over into a 
tuft of tangled blue flowers and feathery ferns. The 
fountain of my dream! My heart almost stopped 
beating. I rubbed my eyes. Yes, rock, and birch, 
and moss, and springing water, and flowers, all were 
there, as I had seen them in sleep at Dayrell Manor! 
My pulse beat like the strokes of a sledge-hammer as 
I tee Yes, there was an inscription, rubbed 
out by weather and trickling water. One word was 
legible; and that word? I read it out, and repeated 
it with a sort of scream—‘ Hildegarde.’ The word I 
had read long ago, in a dream, in the old English 
house. I looked over my shoulder, fearfully, towards 
the spot where the grave had been dug in my vision ; 
I almost to see the wan face of the victim 
meet my I saw only the emerald green-sward, 
starry white with daisies; only that, and one thing 
more—the drunken ruffian I had lately met. Yes, 
he was moving among the trees with stealthy, tigerish 
tread, watching me. When I turned to confront him, 
he shuffled off, and I lost sight of him. 

‘Guten tag, Mein Herr!’ The words were spoken 
in a deep manly voice at my elbow. I looked round, 
and saw a burly, bronzed man, wy | the green 
uniform of the Grand Duke’s foresters, with his heavy 
rifle slung across his back. One glance at the broad 
face and the frank eyes shewed me that I had to do 
with an honest man. ‘Seeing you were a stranger, 
Herr En der, I feared you might be lost in the 
woods. Can I direct you?’ 

‘You can, if you will be so kind as to point out 
the way to Sigzindorf, I answered. The forester 
smiled pleasantly ; he was going there, and would be 
happy to shew the Herr the way. We walked 
together. 

* It is well I met you, sir,’ said the keeper; ‘a night 
in the woods is not good for delicate folks, not that 
the wolves are troublesome in summer.’ 

‘There are other ugly customers besides wolves,’ 
said I with a laugh. ‘Did you happen to see a man, 
a drunken fellow, in the woods just now ?’ 

The keeper slapped his gun-stock. ‘ Sapperment! 
yes. I sawa face that ought to be in the penitentiary: ’ 
the money-grubber.’ 

‘A man with sharp white teeth, filed to a point’—— 


I began. 
The money-grubber !’ cried the keeper; ‘Joseph 


Stromnitz, the vagabond. Figure to yourself, Mein 
Herr, a vermin who never did anything in his life 
but h the Grand Duke’s e, and dig and poke 
for ed treasure among oy ruins of old cam 
and castles. He was the son of our pastor, and he 
robbed the old father of all his savings, and 
squandered them at Strasburg, so that the poor 
parson broke his heart in poverty and grief. A 
wretched cur. Let me only catch him among the 
roebucks, that’s all !’ 

I remarked that the man was not dressed like a 
villager. 

*O no; those are some of the fine clothes he 
bought last year,’ said the forester. ‘It seems his 
sorceries and money-grubbings brought a prize for 
once, for he went off to Carlsruhe, and nioted for 
a while, and came back here with florins enough to 
swim in—the brute! But he bears so ill a name here, 
that no one will drink with him, save Herman the 
Jew, and Karl the shoemaker, two tipsy scamps, who 
would hob-and-nob with Beelzebub himself, if the 
score was paid. They say he talks of things in his 
cups that even Herman and Karl cannot stomach.’ 
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My pulses were beating very fast. I began to put 
two and two Sager, and to see my way a little. 
I asked, as carelessly as I could, when the money- 

bber had had this stroke of good-fortune. ‘ 
the summer of last year—about a twelvemonth back.’ 
That was all the keeper knew about it. 

‘Had he noticed any young English traveller in 
the neighbourhood about that time ? 

‘No; travellers were scarce, ee wee and 
students. He had seen no foreigner, to his knowledge.’ 

We arrived at Sigzindorf. e inn had a decent 
bedroom vacant, ond this I eng Then I began, 
cautiously, to make inquiries. The host and hostess 
had seen no English for two years, except a couple of 
stout, middle-aged men, who had passed that way 
three months ago. 

‘Yes,’ cried the eldest daughter, lifting her plump, 
rosy face from her eternal knitting ; ‘there was the 
young Englishman, last autumn, who stopped a week.’ 

Her father said he had forgotten that traveller till 
the girl mentioned him, but thought him French or 
Italian. ‘He was too slim and dark for an English- 
man.’ 

‘ He left a book behind him,’ said the daughter ; ‘I 
am sure it is English. I’ll go and look if it is still in 
the cupboard.’ She brought the book. On the fly- 
leaf was written, in well-remembered characters : 
‘ Francis Dayrell, from his Sister Helen, on his seven- 
teenth Birthday.’ My worst suspicions were confirmed ; 
indeed, I may say that I believed myself an instru- 
ment appointed to discover a great crime. I set about 
my work at once. Luckily, the Protestant pastor of 
the village proved to be a sensible man. He heard 
my tale, and went with me to the nearest magis- 
trate. The bad repute of Joseph Stromnitz, in the 
magistrate’s opinion, warranted a search of his house. 
I went with the police. The dwelling was empty. 
In it, however, in cupboards and drawers, we found 
letters and papers in poor Frank’s handwriting, also 
his watch and seal, and two rings, and a pocket-book. 
In addition to these, some of the articles being spotted 
with blood, there was a small knapsack o glish 
make, some clothes which I had seen Frank wear but 
a few weeks before he left England, and a quantity of 

Id and silver coin, and bank-notes. A warrant was 
instantly issued for the apprehension of Joseph Strom- 
nitz. e then repaired, a strong party, headed by 
the magistrate, by torchlight to the clearing in the 
forest. 

‘There is a man asleep on the turf!’ cried a gen- 
darme. 

There was. On the turf that covered the grave lay 
Joseph Stromnitz, in drunken slumber, with a half- 
empty flask of spirits at his side. A policeman 
shook him roughly by the shoulders. He awoke 
slowly, struggled to his knees, staring at us with 
bloodshot eyes, then howling out: ‘No, no, you 
shall not touch it!’ he clutched the turf with his 
strong hands, as if to guard the secret hidden below ; 
nor did he cease to vent his fierce curses and threats 
even after the gens d’armes had bound him to a tree, 
and the spades were tearing up the earth before his 
eyes. A great cry arose from the bystanders. For 
my part, I felt my knees tremble under me, and m 
sight grew dim. Poor Frank’s body. It was muc 
decayed, but still recognisable. The dried blood 
which had flowed from a shot wound in the neck 
was still visible. Poor Frank, so gifted and so beloved, 
to come to so sad and ghastly an ending! His poor 
methen —Ccielins— ties —2 groaned aloud. For 
many days, and through tedious interrogatories, the 
wretched murderer refused to confess his .guilt ; but 
he was found guilty, and condemned to die. Then 
he yielded to the importunity of those ministers of 
religion who attended him, and admitted that he had 
marked the young traveller on his arrival at the inn ; 
that he had accidentally learned his possession of a 
large sum of money, and hence the crime. It was 


done on an August day, under the 
stances of my dream. Da 
news better than I had expected. 
him again,’ she said; ‘the poor boy knows now how 
his mother loved him.’ She died within the year, but 
her reason was clear in her last days. The sisters 
have now happy homes of their own. The last time 
I saw the wretch Joseph Stromnitz was in the Platz 
of Carlsruhe, bound in a strong chair that was planted 
on a scaffold, in front of a great, silent crowd of 
ganers ; and behind him stood a thick-set man, dressed 
tastically all in red cloth or serge, with a great 
sword naked in his hand, and both, his brawny arms 
bare to the shoulder. And I saw him lift the great 
sword high above the criminal’s bare neck, and swing 
it back Yor the fatal blow, while a gasp, as of thou- 
sands panting for breath, ran through the vast throng. 
I looked aside; and when I looked again, there were 
men ing away a rude coffin, and others were 
throwing fresh saw-dust upon the scaffold. 


A POET WITHOUT A PUBLIC. 


Ir is probable that no man of our times has written 
so much and so well without general acknowledgment 
as Robert Browning. The poet whom poets love best 
often lacks the favourable voice of the public; but 
although his more ambitious efforts may be unknown 
to them, some song, or graceful line, at least, of his, 
is usually familiar in many a mouth that cannot tell 
from whom they come. It very rarely happens that 


everything a writer of genius pens is ‘ caviare to the 
multitude,’ but it happens sometimes, and it has 
done so in the case of the author we have mentioned. 
Mr Browning is the poetic idol of men who give laws 


to cliques and coteries. The Atheneum ‘kotows’ to 
him. Mr Ruskin quotes from him at length in obvious 
admiration. Even at the university, where new poets 
find little acceptance, his exquisite verses are set by 
enthusiastic professors to be rendered into Greek by 
the candidates for the Classical Tripos. And yet we 
are afraid that not one in ten of the people who sub- 
scribe to Mudie’s have ever read a word of his writings. 
The reason of this is certainly not that they are not 
worth reading. They have great beauty, undoubted 
an and a dramatic vigour that is equalled by 
no poet living. The obstacles to his popularity are, 
on the other hand, manifold. He has en to make 
his dwelling in Italy, and to select from thence the 
subjects of his muse. His preference for that spot is 
undisgui and, to Englishmen, almost repulsive, 
At all events, under such circumstances, a poet can 
scarcely expect to be acce in his own country. 

His topic being thus alien, to begin with, he takes 
pains to deprive it still more of interest by —— 
the period of action two or three hundred years bac 
or so, his favourite century being the sixteenth. 
Finally, he strains off his possible audience—select 
enough already—by writing in as involved a style as 
he can, with ing allusions to the most recondite 
matters—after the manner of Carlyle in his French 
Revolution—which he chooses to take for granted 
everybody must know all about. There is a story 
told concerning one of his most unintelligible poems, 
Sordello, and Douglas Jerrold, which illustrates this 
objectionable feature very aptly. Jerrold was at 
Brighton, ill, fearful for his brain, and forbidden by 
the Faculty even to look at a book. Still, the books 
came down, as usual, for review, and the sick literary 
workman could not refrain from ‘ smelling the paper- 
knife.’ Among others came Browning’s Sordello, and 
the perusal of the first few pages filled the luckless 
critic (as well they might) with renewed terrors for 
his imperilled intellect. 

‘ My dear,’ observed he to his wife, as calmly as he 
could, ‘would you cast your eye over this volume, 
and tell me what you think of it?’ 


——— 
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Then he sat up in his bed, and watched her knitting 
brow and puzzled eyes with fluctuating hope. 

Presently, the lady laid down the book. 

*I cannot understand,’ said she emphatically, ‘ one 
single line of it.’ 

‘Nor I either!’ exclaimed Jerrold in a joyful 
3 ‘Thank Heaven, it is not J, then, that is 

? 

Sordello is perhaps the worst example of our author’s 
style ; in that poem he seeks for the obscurity which 
oy is never pone to — But he has acm br 
a few things, ess, flawless, innocent even of thi 
his lespuilite ‘didesh His admirers have so often 
regretted the persistent obstinacy with which he has 
thus stood in his own light, that the appearance of 
the present volume of selections from his works,* is 
what we have expected for years. Even now, Mr 
Browning himself seems to see no necessity for it, 
declines to edit it, is ‘in no respect responsible for the 
choice of the particular pieces.’ We are obliged to 
him for his consistent perversity. The two disciples 
of his who have undertaken the task of introducing 
him to the reading public have acquitted themselves 
in this matter better than their master could have 
done. The Selection is very various, and from it may 
be gathered a pretty complete idea of this poet with- 
out a public. In the present we cannot, of 
course, give any example of his but this is the 
less to be re since two of them at least—The 
Blot in the ’Scutcheon, and Colombes Birthday— 
have been made familiar to many by representation 
on the London stage. Here, however, is a sample 
of the Dramatic Lyrics, which cannot fail to delight 
not only lovers of poetry, but a much larger audience, 
all men who are accustomed to the saddle, and know 
what a horse is, and what he can do: 


* HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM GHENT TO AIX.’ 
[16—.] 


I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 

* Good !’ cried the watch, as the gate-bolts 
undrew ; 

* Speed !’ echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Not a word to each other ; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our 


place ; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


"Twas moonset at starting ; but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear ; 
At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 

At Diiffeld, *twas morning as plain as could be ; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half- 


chime, 
So Joris broke silence with : ‘ Yet there is time !’ 


At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 

With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river-headland its spray. 


— low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent 


For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye’s black intelligence—ever that glance 
O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 


* Selections from the Works of Robert Browning. Chapman 
and Hall, 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris: ‘Stay 
spur ! 

Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

We'll remember at Aix’—for one heard the quick 


wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering 
knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

*Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like 


chaff ; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 
And ‘Gallop,’ gasped Joris, ‘for Aix is in sight !’ 


‘How they’ll greet us!’—and all in a moment his 


roan 

Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone ; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without 


peer ; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad 


or good, 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 


And all I remember is, friends flocking round 

As I sate with his head ’twixt my knees on the ground, 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good news 
from Ghent. 


The great majority of these Selections are so 
complete in themselves, that to extract any portion 
of poe is as barbarous as to make a torso of a 
statue in order that it may fit a niche on one’s stair- 
case. Fra Lippo Lippi, and Pippa Passes, are of 
this kind; and such is The Bishop [Rome, 15—] 
orders his Tomb at St Praxed’s Church—an admirable 
picture of the disbelief, dilettanteism, and ecclesiasti- 
cal pride of that licentious and artificial time. The 
dying mandate of the selfish priest to his so-called 
‘nephews,’ that they should give him a stately tomb, 


Peach-blossom marble all, the rare, the ripe, 
As fresh-poured red wine of a mighty pulse, 


and especially one richer than that of his old rival in 
love, as well as in church preferment, 


Old Gandolf with his paltry onion-stone, 
Put me where I may look at him, 


is almost too delicate to bear removal ; still, here is a 
portion : 


The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me, 

Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and perchance 
Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or so, 

The Saviour at his sermon on the mount, 

St Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 

Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off, 
And Moses with the tables . . . but I know 
Ye mark me not! What do they whisper thee, 
Child of my bowels, Anselm? Ah, ye hope 

To revel down my villas while I gasp 

Bricked o’er with beggar’s mouldy travertine 
Which Gandolf from his tomb-top chuckles at ! 
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Nay, boys, ye love me—all of jasper, then ! 

*Tis jasper ye stand pledged to, lest I grieve 
My bath must needs be left behind, alas ! 

One block, pure green as a pistachio-nut, 
There’s plenty jasper somewhere in the world— 
And have I not St Praxed’s ear to pray 

Horses for ye, and brown Greek manuscripts, 
And mistresses with great smooth marbly limbs ? 
—tThat’s if ye carve my epitaph aright, 

Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tully’s every word, 
No gaudy ware like Gandolf’s second line— 
Tully, my masters? Ulpian serves his need ! 
And then how I shall lie through centuries, 
And hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 

And see God made and eaten all day long, 

And feel the steady candle-flame, and taste 
Good strong thick stupefying incense-smoke ! 


The portraiture of selfish egotistic men was never 
taken in hand more successfully than by Robert 
Browning. He commonly selects them from excep- 
tional orders of society—monks, kings, or nobles of 
high rank—but the features are strongly marked, 
and recognisable enough by all attentive readers. 
Here is a pretty speech for a widower Duke to make 
to the ambassador who comes from him whom His 
Grace hopes to call father-in-law. 


MY LAST DUCHESS. 


FERRARA. 


That ’s my last Duchess painted on the wall, 

Looking as if she were alive ; I call 

That piece a wonder, now: Fra Pandolf’s hands 

Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 

Will ’t please you sit and look at her? I said 

* Fra Pandolf’ by design, for never read 

Strangers like you that pictured countenance, 

The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 

But to myself they turned (since none puts by 

The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 

And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 

How such a glance came there ; so, not the first 

Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, twas not 

Her husband’s presence only called that spot 

Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek: perhaps 

Fra Pandolf chanced to say : ‘ Her mantle laps 

Over my Lady’s wrist too much,’ or: ‘ Paint 

Must never hope to reproduce the faint 

Half-flush that dies along her throat ;’ such stuff 

Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 

For calling up that spot of joy. She had 

A heart .. . howshall I say? . . . too soon made glad, 

Too easily impressed ; she liked whate’er 

She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 

Sir, ’twas all one! My favour at her breast, 

The dropping of the daylight in the west, 

The bough of cherries some officious fool 

Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 

She rode with round the terrace—all and each 

Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 

Or blush, at least. She thanked men—good; but 
thanked 

Somehow . . . I know not how . . . as if she ranked 

My gift of a nine hundred years’ old name 

With anybody's gift. Who'd stoop to blame 

This sort of trifling? Even had you skill 

In speech—(which I have not)—to make your will 

Quite clear to such a one, and say: ‘Just this 

Or that in you disgusts me; here you miss, 

Or there exceed the mark’—and if she let 

Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 

Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse 

—E’en then would be some stooping, and I choose 

Never to stoop. . Oh, sir, she smiled, no doubt, 

Whene’er I passed her; but who passed without 

Much the same smile? This grew ; I gave commands; 

Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 

as 


As if alive. Will’t please you rise? We'll meet 
The company below, then. I repeat, 

The Count your master’s known munificence 

Is ample warrant that no just pretence 

Of mine for dowry will be disallowed ; 

Though his fair daughter’s self, as I avowed 

At starting, is my object. Nay, we'll go 

Together down, sir! Notice Neptune, though, 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 

Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me. 


Who does not pity the future Duchess, although we 
never hear her name, or know whether she be beauti- 
ful or young? 

Of the supposed evil passions of the Cloister—like 
<a however, to exist, where antagonistic natures 
are forced into close companionship throughout 
existence—there has been surely never painted a 
more terrible picture than this which follows— 
Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister. 


Gr-R-R—there go, my heart’s abhorrence ! 
Water your damned flower-pots, do! 

If hate killed men, Brother Lawrence, 
God’s blood, would not mine kill you ! 
What? your myrtle-bush wants trimming ? 

Oh, that rose has prior claims— 
Needs its leaden vase filled brimming ? 
Hell dry you up with its flames ! 


At the meal we sit together : 
Salve tibi! I must hear 
Wise talk of the kind of weather, 
Sort of season, time of year : 
Not a plenteous cork-crop : scarcely 
Dare we hope oak-galls, I doubt : 
What’s the Latin name for ‘ parsley?’ 
What’s the Greek name for Swine’s Snout ? 


Whew! We’ll have our platter burnished, 
Laid with care on our own shelf ! 

With a fire-new spoon we’re furnished, 
And a goblet for ourself, 

Rinsed like something sacrificial 
Ere tis fit to touch our chaps— 

Marked with L. for our initial ! 
(He, he! There his lily snaps !) 


Saint, forsooth! While brown Dolores 
Squats outside the Convent bank, 

With Sanchicha, telling stories, 
Steeping tresses in the tank, 

Blue-black, lustrous, thick like horse-hairs 
—Can’t I see his dead eye glow 

Bright, as ’twere a Barbary corsair’s ? 
(That is, if he’d let it shew !) 


When he finishes refection, 
Knife and fork he never lays 
Cross-wise, to my recollection, 
As do I, in Jesu’s praise. 
I, the Trinity illustrate, 
Drinking watered orange-pulp— 
In three sips the Arian frustrate ; 
While he drains his at one gulp! 


Oh, those melons! If he’s able, 
We ’re to have a feast’; so nice ! 
One goes to the Abbots table, 
All of us get each a slice. 
How go on your flowers? None double? 
Not one fruit-sort can you spy ? 
Strange !—And I, too, at such trouble, 
Keep ’em close-nipped on the sly ! 


There's a great text in Galatians, 
Once you trip on it, entails 

Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure, if another fails. 
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If I trip him just a-dying, 
Sure of heaven as sure can be, 
Spin him round and send him flying 
Off to hell, a Manichee ? 


Or, my scrofulous French novel, 
On gray paper with blunt type ! 
Simply glance at it, you grovel 
Hand and foot in Belial’s gripe: 
If I double down its pages 
At the woeful sixteenth print, 
When he gathers his greengages, 
Ope a sieve and slip it in’t ? 


Or, there ’s Satan !—one might venture 
Pledge one’s soul to him, yet leave 
Such a flaw in the indenture 
As he’d miss till, past retrieve, 
Blasted lay that rose-acacia 
We're so proud of! Hy, Zy, Hine... 
*St, there’s vespers! Plena gratia 
Ave, Virgo! Gr-r-r—you swine ! 


Singularly enough, this bitter satirist of men and 
morals, with so evident an enjoyment in the use of 
the lash, can be as charmingly humorous as Dickens 
himself; and we instance that author designedly, 
since inanimate objects and animals are by both 
writers as often made the subjects of humour as 
human beings. In the famous story of The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, whose dulcet strains led all the rats that 
plagued the town into the river Weser, Mr Browning 
assures us that there was one rat, stout as Julius 
Cesar, who ‘swam across and lived to carry to 
Rat-land home his commentary.’ This fortunate 
creature describes the rat-paradise which the decep- 
tive musician conjured up to allure his four-legged 
brethren to destruction. 


At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 

I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 

And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 

Into a cider-press’s gripe : : 

And a moving away of pickle-tub-boards, 
And a leaving ajar of conserve-cup 

And a drawing the corks of train-oil-flasks, 
And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks ; 
And it seemed as if a voice 

(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 

Is breathed) called out : O rats, rejoice! 

The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon ! 

And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 

All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce an inch before me, 

Just as methought it said: Come, bore me !— 
I found the Weser rolling o’er me. 


Throughout many of Mr Browning’s poems there 
runs a atenle ae f of thought, which has application 
enough to modern and home matters, though evoked 
by an old-world or foreign subject. There is (or 
was but lately) a political sect in this country, who 
might, for instance, have seen an admirable reflection 
of themselves in this passage from The Flight of the 

88. 


And he came back the pertest little ape 
That ever affronted human shape ; 

Full of his travel, struck at himself. 

You’d say, he despised our bluff old ways— 
Not he! For in Paris they told the elf 
That our rough north land was the Land of Lays, 
The one good thing left in evil days ; 

Since the mid-age was the heroic time, 

And only in wild nooks like ours 

Could you taste of it yet as in its prime, 
And see true castles with proper towers, 


Young-hearted women, old-minded men, 

And manners now as manners were then. 

So, all that the old dukes had been, without knowing it, 

This duke would fain know he was, without being it ; 

*T was not for the joy’s self, but the joy of his shewing it, 

Nor for the pride’s self, but the pride of our seeing it, 

He revived all usages thoroughly worn out, 

The souls of them fumed-forth, the hearts of them 
torn-out. 

And chief in the chase his neck he perilled, 

On a lathy horse, all legs and length, 

With blood for bone, all speed, no strength.— 

They should have set him on red Berold, 

With the red eye slow consuming in fire, 

And the thin stiff ear like an abbey spire ! 


Without wishing to draw a comparison between two 
great poets (and, indeed, for our own part, quite 
agreeing with the public voice as to which is the 
greater), it is observable that Browning most succeeds 
where Tennyson most fails. The satire of the latter 
is feeble by the side of that we have quoted, while he 
has scarcely any appreciation of the ridiculous, and 
could no more have written such a poem as that which 
follows than could Calvin or Louis XIV. 


Plague take all your pedants, say I! 
He who wrote what I hold in my hand, 
Centuries back was so good as to die, 
Leaving this rubbish to cumber the land ; 
This, that was a book in its time, 
Printed on paper and bound in leather, 
Last month in the white of a matin-prime, 
Just when the birds sang all together— 


Into the garden I brought it to read, 

And under the arbute and laurustine 
Read it, so help me grace in my need, 

From title-page to closing line. 
Chapter on chapter did I count, 

As a curious traveller counts Stonehenge ; 
Added up the mortal amount ; 

And then proceeded to my revenge. 


Yonder’s a plum-tree, with a crevice 

An owl would build in, were he but sage; 
For a lap of moss, like a fine pont-levis 

In a castle of the middle age, 
Joins to a lip of gum, pure amber ; 

When he’d be private, there might he spend 
Hours alone in his lady’s chamber : 

Into this crevice I dropped our friend. 


Splash, went he, as under he ducked 

—I knew at the bottom rain-drippings stagnate ; 
Next, a handful of blossoms I plucked 

To bury him with, my bookshelf’s magnate ; 
Then I went indoors, brought out a loaf, 

Half a cheese, and a bottle of Chablis; 
Lay on the grass, and forgot the oaf 

Over a jolly chapter of Rabelais. 


Now, this morning, betwixt the moss 

And gum that locked our friend in limbo, 
A spider had spun his web across, 

And sate in the midst with arms a-kimbo; 
So, I took pity, for learning’s sake, 

And, de profundis, accentibus letis, 
Cantate/ quoth I, as I got a rake, 

And up I fished his delectable treatise. 


Here you have it, dry in the sun, 
With all the binding all of a blister, 
And great blue spots where the ink has run, 
And reddish streaks that wink and glister 
O’er the page so beautifully yellow— 
Oh, well have the droppings played their tricks! 
Did he guess how toadstools grow, this fellow? 
Here’s one stuck in his chapter six! 
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How did he like it when the live creatures 
Tickled and toused and browsed him all over, 
And worm, slug, eft, with serious features, 
Came in, each one, for his right of trover ; 
When the water-beetle with great blind deaf face 
Made of her eggs the stately deposit, 
And the newt borrowed just so much of the preface 
As tiled in the top of his black wife’s closet. 


All that life, and fun, and romping, 
All that frisking, and twisting, and coupling, 
While slowly our poor friend’s leaves were swamping, 
And clasps were cracking, and covers suppling ! 
As if you had carried sour John Knox 
To the playhouse at Paris, Vienna, or Munich, 
Fastened him into a front-row box, 
And danced off the ballet with trousers and tunic. 


Of our selections from these Selections, there would 
be no end, if we extracted all that pleased us; but it 
behoves us already to ——_ for the length to which 
they have run. We have surely set forth samples 
suthcient to shew the richness and variety of the mind 
of Robert Browning. He has uttered dark sayings 
on his harp, long enough, and it is fit that all should 
begin to understand what he has got to say worth 
hearing. Never did oracle more need a prophetess, 
than did Robert Browning an interpreter, and these 
sibylline leaves will doubtless flutter far and wide. 
For our own part, we have done our best to draw 
the tardy attention of the Public to the words of a 
true Poet. 


SOLAR CHEMISTRY. 


Tue connection between the two words written above 
may be new to some of our readers; but a com- 
prehension of their meaning, as they are thus joined 
together, and an appreciation of the results they have 
to tell us, will well repay any one for the trouble of 
examination. 

It is known to most persons of ordinary educa- 
tion, that one of the main objects of the science of 
chemistry is to detect the presence of one or more 
of the various known elementary substances in any 
compound supposed to contain them, though in quan- 
tities too small to be detected by the unassisted 
senses ; and to ascertain the presence of these ele- 
ments, various tests have been discovered, more or 
less reliable in their operation. Whatever, therefore, 
increases the number, variety, and accuracy of these, 
forms a very important addition to the utility of the 
science of chemistry. These tests have hitherto been 
mainly the employment of known elementary sub- 
stances, whereby certain reactions have been pro- 
duced, indicative of the presence or absence of the 
particular elements of which the analyst is in search ; 
or new and known combinations have been formed by 
the introduction of the testing element, whereby is 
indicated the presence of the desired constituents. 

But of late years the attention of chemists has been 
drawn to another test of a totally different nature : 
it is one dependent upon the properties of light. To 
make this clear, we must briefly refer to the experi- 
ment by which Sir Isaac Newton first established the 
truth of the composition of white light. It is pretty 
generally known that this great philosopher, upon 
allowing a small portion of sunlight to enter into a 
dark room through an orifice in a window-shutter, 
and pass perpendicularly through the edge of a prism, 
found that these rays of light, after emerging from 
the second side of the prism, were bent upwards and 
dispersed, producing no longer a mere pencil of white 


rays, but a series of coloured ones, which being 
received upon a white screen on the opposite side of 
the room, gave the appearance of the colours ordi- 
narily seen in a rainbow. The boundaries of these 
were not very accurately defined, but they could be 
roughly divided into seven different colours ; namely, 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet, 
which are popularly termed the prismatic colours. 
The result thus visible upon the screen is termed the 
solar 

More accurate students of the science of optics 
were not content with this somewhat rough classifi- 
cation, and they subjected the spectrum to closer 
examination. For this purpose, the light was admitted 
through a very narrow slit in the shutter, instead of 
through a circular opening, so that the light might 
proceed from only one portion of the sun. The 
spectrum was also made to fall upon a refracting 
telescope, so placed that the image of the spectrum 
should fall upon the common focus of the object- 
glass and eye-piece. Then there appeared no longer 
the mere colours, but certain well-defined dark lines, 
at various intervals and various breadths, and formed 
into groups containing from one to sixty. A German, 
named Fraunhofer, was, in 1815, the principal obser- 
ver of these lines, and noticed the position of about 
six hundred of them. From him, they have been 
called Fraunhofer’s lines. Since his time, other scien- 
tific men have given increased attention to the solar 
spectrum, especially Professor Kirchhoff of Heidel- 
berg. This savant having viewed the spectrum under 
superior instruments, and with increased dispersion, 
by having made the light to pass through four prisms, 
has been able to make out about two thousand lines, 
and mapped these out both in position and brilliancy 
in an engraved representation of them, which is said 
to be beautiful beyond description. 

Besides receiving the light direct from the sun, it 
was observed that if the sun-light be reflected, as 
from the moon or Venus, and a spectrum be obtained 
from either of these bodies, there is found to be the 
same arrangement of dark lines as when the spee- 
trum was obtained by direct solar light. The spectra 
of some of the most brilliant of the fixed stars were 
then examined, and it was found that there were 
dark bands seen different from those in the solar 
spectrum. ‘The difficulty of observing these spectra 
is of course very great ; but this part of the subject 
has been taken up by the astronomer-royal, and no 
doubt further ts will be obtained. 

Experiments were also tried with lights produced 
from the gases of various elemen su es; and 
when from the light of any one of them, as sodium, 
for example, a spectrum was obtained, there appeared 
this remarkable phenomenon: it was found not to 
contain Fraunhofer’s lines, but two very fine bright 
yellow lines. These exactly occupied the position of 
two conspicuous dark ones in the solar spectrum, 
and the rest of the field was perfectly dark. The 

resence of these bright yellow lines was found to 
& invariably the test of the presence of sodium in 
the vapour; and such is the delicacy and perfection 
of the test, that it has been proved by Professor Kirch- 
hoff that the presence can be detected of even so small 
a quantity as the one-hundred-and-eighty-millionth of 
a grain in the gas which colours the flame and pro- 
duces the spectrum. Indeed, the minuteness of this 
test enabled the professor to discover two new metals, 
which, from the bluish-gray and red lines which they 
ively emitted, he called cesium and rubidium. 
ne analysis had never even suggested their 
existence. Similar experiments have been tried with 
other metals, such as platinum, iron, &c. ; and in all 
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cases it has been found that the light given off by the 
vapour of each metal furnishes its own age spec- 
trum, and produces bright lines exactly tallying in 
position with some of the known dark lines in the 
solar spectrum, but not interfering with any of the 
bright lines produced from the light of any other 
metal. If two elements be brought at the same 
time to influence the light which is to produce the spec- 
trum, the spectrum resulting from both will contain 
precisely the same bright lines that were found in 
the spectra produced from the separate metals. 

In. order to shew the exact coincidence, in 
position, of the bright lines in the spectra from 
metallic vapours with the dark lines of the solar — 
trum, the experiments which have been just described 
were so arranged that the solar spectrum might 
occupy one half, and the metallic spectrum the other 
half of the field of view of the telescope: it was then 
found that there was a perfect coincidence of the 
bright lines in one with certain of the dark lines in 
the other, so that the one set seemed, as it were, a 
mere prolongation of the other. 

Again, when a tolerably bright solar spectrum was 
formed, and a sodium flame was interposed between 
the aperture for the admission of the light and the 
prism, the two bright yellow lines of the sodium 
spectrum yrs gg overlapped the dark lines of the 
solar spectrum. n admitting, however, the full 
intensity of the sun-light to shine through the sodium 
flame, the dark lines then appeared through the 
sodium lines with great clearness. The professor then 
exchanged the sun-light for the oxy-hydrogen or 
Drummond-light, whick, as many of our readers may 
have seen, gives a most intense light by the combus- 
tion of a piece of lime by a flame produced by the 
ignition of hydrogen and oxygen mixed in due pro- 
portions, meeting in a small chamber, and passing 
thro an aperture about one-tenth of an inch in 
diameter. This light gives of itself a spectrum con- 
taining no dark lines ; but when its light was allowed 
to fall through the sodium flame, k lines were 
seen on the spectrum in the position of the yellow 
sodium lines. How was this? A theory soon sug- 
gested itself to the professor, which, if true, would 

uite account for the above phenomenon ; and it was 
this—that the same sodium flame which has the power 
of mes awe ht lines upon its s , has also the 
power of absorbing rays of the same degree of refran- 
ame | as those which it emits, and while allow- 
ing all other rays to pass through, leaves dark lines 
in the spectrum, in lieu of the rays which it has 
absorbed. In confirmation of this theory, Professor 
Roscoe, the translator of Professor Kirchhoff’s work, 
in giving a course of Lectures on spectrum analysis in 
the Royal Institution of London, exhibited the fol- 
lowing experiment. A glass tube containing a little 
m ic sodium was exhausted of air, and then closed. 
When the tube was heated, the sodium rose in vapour, 
and filled part of the empty space. When the vapour 
was viewed by ordi white light, it appeared quite 
colourless ; but when seen by the yellow light of a 
sodium flame, the vapour cast a deep shadow upon 
a white screen, thus shewing that it did not allow the 
yellow rays to pass through. 

We now come to the main deduction from these 
facts, and to the theory which gives the name of our 
heading, ‘Solar Chemistry.’ For if the interposition of 
a sodium flame in a Drummond-light, which gives no 
dark lines in its spectrum, produces dark lines where 
the sodium would of itself produce bright lines, thus 
indicating the absorption by the sodium of certain 
rays proceeding from the Drummond-light, may not 
the presence of = dark —, pagal the — 
spectrum occupy the ition of the ium yellow 
lines, be simile! asounted for, namely, by their 
having been rene & by the interposition of a vapour 
containing sodium between the body of the sun and 
the surface of the earth? In like manner, the vapour 


of iron gives a very large up of bright rays, 
which, when comand with the ines of ‘the solar 
spectrum, tally most completely with a familiar group 
of these lines. Hence, we conclude that the rays of 
light from the sun, which contained iron, and would, 
if uninterrupted, have made bright lines in their 
spectrum, have been intercepted by the vapour of 
iron, and have suffered absorption, so that they pro- 
duce dark lines in the very spot where the light from 
the vapour of iron at | have produced a similar 
series of bright lines. Where, then, are these vapours 
of iron, sodium, &c., which thus intercept certain rays 
proceeding from the body of the sun? That they are 
present in our own atmosphere, at least in sufficient 
quantities to produce the observed effects, is @ priori 
improbable ; especially when we know that these dark 
lines of the ake spectrum do not appreciably alter 
when the sun is near the horizon, and when, there- 
fore, its rays must pass ae a larger portion of our 
atmosphere than ordinary. e hence conclude that 
the vapour of iron, sodium, &c., is in the solar atmo- 
sphere. ~ Similarly, it can be proved that there are 
present in the solar atmosphere the vapours of all 
other metals, whose spectra give bright lines corre- 
sponding to some of the dark ~~ in the solar spec 
trum. is is found to be the case with calcium, 
magnesium, sodium, and chromium. Nickel is present 
also, but not so strongly marked. Cobalt seems 
undetermined. Barium, copper, and zinc appear only 
in small quantities; but the following eo been 
sought for by the same methods, and not found to be 
present, namely, gold, silver, mercury, aluminium, cad- 
mium, tin, lead, antimony, arsenic, strontium, and 
ium. 

Hence we arrive at a considerable knowledge of 
the constitution of the sun. We may add, that though 
it is not thereby proved, yet it is rendered very 
probable, that, according to the nebular hypothesis, 
the body of the sun has been cooling down from the 
state of be to a state of comparative solidity; 
for, upon is supposition, the body of the sun would 
contain the same elements as the vapour by which it 
is surrounded; and this, as we have seen, would 
exactly explain the very interesting spectrum pheno- 
mena to which we have called attention. 


DROWNED IN HARBOUR. 


No more the music of the summer wave, 

No more the foam-white sea-gull sailing by, 
Calls back the smilé that boyish beauty gave, 

Or wakes the slumbering brightness of his eye. 


Yet though no flowers of spring may blossom there, 
The coral clasps him in its rosy arms; 

The pearl-drop twinkles in his briny hair, 
And many a bush-weed wreathes its wavy charms ; 


And oft as Twilight drops her starry veil, 

The toiling fisher, as he homeward rows, 
There rests awhile to tell the tearful tale, 

And point where youth and innocence repose. 


So early gone, and yet so early blest! 
With us he needs not now the churchyard sod ; 
We have our storms to meet, and earth’s unrest, 
But he is in the haven with his God! 
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